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INTRODUCTORY 


N presenting this little book for 
your kind consideration, we ask 
you to give it a careful study; and 
if you are interested in fine lace 

-————| work we know that you will be 

a amply repaid for the time spent in 

so doing, 

Lace-making is a fascinating and dainty 
occupation, and to those who wish to make 
money it offers an opportunity to do so, 
especially for ladies living at home who de- 
sire to employ their spare time at some- 
thing which will be profitable to them. The 
work is so easily learned that we feel sure 
in a short time every lady who has a 
taste for fine laces will be found devoting 
her spare time to the production of these 
beautiful fabrics, either for the pleasure she 
derives from it in making her own laces, or 
for the income which she can obtain with it. 

The illustrations shown herein are photo- 
graphic reproductions of laces made upon 
our Princess Lace Machine. We carry in 
stock all these patterns, and our instruction 
books give full and minute direction for 
making them. 

Trusting that we may succeed in interest- 
ing you in this beautiful art, we are, 


Respectfully, 
TORCHON LACE & MERCANTILE co. 


Ghe 


Art of Lace Making 


The Origin ACE-MAKING in its various 
of ee forms dates back to the very be- 


Lace Making ginning of civilization, and the his- 

tory of this beautiful fabric will, no 
doubt, be of interest to any one in whose hands this 
little book may fall. From the time of the Pharoahs, 
until to-day, the love of fine lace has been common to 
the women of all countries, and the making of it, one 
of the oldest arts. 


Just when and where the art originated has been the 
subject of much discussion, but that it dates back to the 
very beginning of civilization, there seems to be no 
doubt. In Isaiah, we find the description, “They that 
work at fine flax and they that weave net works.” 
From this, the conclusion has been drawn that netting 
was the primitive pattern ; fragments of this net, woven 
and knotted like fish netting, have been found in the 
tombs and mummy wrappings of the Egyptians. ‘The 
industry of weaving these coarser nets formed the in- 
spiration, and example, for finer work, for which they 
used the materials at hand, flax and fibre. After the 
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Simple Torchon Laces, Showing M i i 
g Method of Starting and Weavin d - 
ance after a couple of inches has been Made and Taken from the Mackie 


on Edet PATTERN NO. 4,—Torchon Edoj 
One Inch in Width, oe One Inch in Width. iad 
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PATTERN NO. 7,—Torchon Insertion, 
1% Inches in Width. h 


n Edging, 
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plain net and woven cloth ground work, the Losenge 
patterns and intersecting bands were produced; open 
work followed, and many bits of highly colored linen 
laces, dating back as far as ten centuries before Christ, 
are found. * 

Needle point, or one thread lace, is usually spoken 
of as the oldest form; this, though, is very doubtful, as 
bits of ancient lace now in existence tend to disprove 
this theory. Bobbins, in some form or other, were evi- 
dently used, in producing these laces, as they show 
clearly that they were woven with many threads. ‘The 
invention of bobbin lace is generally credited to the 
Italians, as it was made by them for many years before 
its introduction into other countries. Its introduction 
into Flanders, from which it spread into other parts 
of Northern Europe, is credited to Barbara Utman; 
this was in 1561, when the peasant class were sorely 
oppressed, and in need of a new means of finding a 
livelihood. ‘Then by one woman’s philanthropy, an 
industry was established which spread its influence 
over all Europe. Barbara Utman’s father, Heinrich 
Von Etterlin, was a citizen of Nuremberg, but re- 
moved to Erzgebirge, where Barbara married a wealthy 
mine owner, Christopher Utman of Annaberg. She 
is said to have learned lace-making from a protestant 
lace maker, who on account of her religion was ex- 
pelled from her native home. 

The girls in Erzgebirge at those times, used to 
make a peculiar braid work, with which the miners 
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PATTERN NO, 21,— Maltese Lace, Edging, Size, about six inches in Width. 
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held their hair together. Barbara Utman participated 
in this work, and subsequently taught the girls lace- 
weaving. She afterwards founded a_lace-making 
school, at Annaberg, producing laces of various pat- 
terns. ‘The technics of this woven or bobbinet lace, 
consisted in the artful weaving of the threads into a 
well studied system, and soon developed into a home in- 
dustry, and Flanders became known as the center of 
lace-making; the industry rapidly spread from the 
frontiers of Bavaria to Altenberg and Gersing, occu- 
pying thirty thousand persons, and producing an an- 
nual revenue of three million Reichs marks. In the 
green vaults of Dresden, is preserved an ivory statuette 
of Barbara Utman, and her grave stone bears the in- 
scription: She became the benefactress of the Eirzge- 
birge, through the art of lace-making, and an epitaph, 
reading: 

“An active mind and a sensitive hand, 

They carry God’s blessings into the land.” 

In the seventeeth century, France became a rival: 
this caused a law to be passed in Flanders, prohibiting 
lace-makers from crossing the boundaries; many had 
already emigrated, however, and settled in France 
because of the higher wages prevailing there. Colbert, 
the prime minister of Louis XIV, who had determined 
to increase the revenue of the country, offered induce- 
ments to Italian and Flemish workers, to teach French 
women. At first, the French women did not take 
kindly to the enforced labor, but later, they became ex- 
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PATTERN NO. 24,—Torchon Lace, Ed a Oe Size, about one and one half Inches 
in idth. 


PATTERN NO. 18,—Torchon Lace, Edging, Size, about two inches in Width. 
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tremely skillful. ‘They followed the designs of the 
Italians so closely, that early Point de France closely 
resembles Venitian Point. This was when‘France was 
beginning to lead in the matter of fashion; Point de 
France later became known as Point d’Alencon, and 
is distinguished from the Italian Lace, from which it 
originated, by the cordonet or heavy outlining cord on 
the figures. It was in Flanders, however, that the first 
Brussels, Bruges and Valenciennes Lace wete made. 

From France, the lace-making art spread into Eng- 
land and Ireland. ‘The Abrogation of the edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, caused the emigration of 500,000 of 
the best Huguenot lace-makers, from France to Eng- 
land, Holland and Germany. ‘The best weavers of 
Alencon removed to Brandenburg, and it is related 
that when Louis XV inquired of Frederick, the Great, 
in what manner he could be of service to him, the 
latter replied, “another revocation of the edict of 
Nantes would be agreeable to me.” 


Through the industry of these French Colonists, the 
lace industry took a new ascendancy. In Berlin, alone, 
over five thousand people were employed at the work. 
These “‘bean-eaters,” as the Prussians called the French 
immigrants, soon accumulated great wealth, which was 
lost to France and greatly benefited Germany. In 
Hamburg, Hanover, Leipsic, Auspach, Elberfield, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, and wherever the Huguenot’s 
were allowed to settle, rose up flourishing lace-indus- 
tries, whose products were exported to Poland, Russia 


Ls 
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PATTERN NO, 15,—Torchon Lace, a a OR Size, about one and one half Inches 
idth. 
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PATTERN NO. 18,—Torchon Lace, Edging. Size, about'two and one half Inches 
in Width, 


PATTERN NO. 33,—Honiton Lace, Edging. Size about three and one half Inches 
in Width. 
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and France, and luxury in dress and living in many 
parts of Germany took the place of their previously 
existing simple ways. 

In Denmark lace-making is said to have been intro- 
duced by Queen Elizabeth, the sister of the German 
Emperor, Charles the Fifth, who married Christian, 
the second king of Denmark. 


In the chronological collection of the Danish Kings, 
at the Castle Rosenberg, in Copenhagen, can still be 
seen some remarkably beautiful lace productions from 
the years 1619-1625. In the year 1712, women lace- 
makers from Brabant settled down in Tondern, giving 
a new impulse to the Danish lace industries, and most 
beautiful lace was produced. All the women in and 
near this, and other towns were occupied in lace-mak- 
ing, the annual export to Germany amounting to 
100,000 Reichsthalers. | 

In England, the introduction of the art is credited 
to James Rodge of Honiton, in the County of Devon- 
shire, who learned the art in Flanders, and so success- 
ful did he become, that he died a wealthy man, and on 
his tomb is the inscription: ‘Here lieth ye body of 
James Rodge of Honiton, Lace-Maker, who hath 
given unto ye poor of Honiton parish, the benyfite of 
£100 forever.” 

The Devonshire workers proved extremely apt, and 
they found a ready sale for their productions. Young 
boys, as well as women and girls, followed this trade 
until they were old enough for field labor; even then, 


et 
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PATTERN NO. 29,—Cluny Lace, Edging. Size, about one Inch in Width. 


PATTERN NO. 26,—Cluny Lace, Edging. 


Size, about four Inches in Width. 
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when work failed, they would return to lace-making. 

Ireland was among the last of the European Coun- 
tries to take up lace-making. Many of the patterns 
then produced are copies of those made in other coun- 
tries. At the time of the great famine, this industry 
grew as if by magic, for the women were glad to do 
anything to get money for bread. It was about this 
time, that England and France found in Ireland a rival. 

Some of the finest examples of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century laces are those woven for popes 
and kings.’ Then as in the middle ages, and at the 
present day, quantities of lace were worn by royalty 
and high dignitaries. It has always been a mark of 
refinement, for only the refined know and appreciate 
its value; morover, fine lace is always in good taste. 
Besides the conventional floral and geometrical designs 
woven into this filmy fabric, there are many indicative 
of the virtues or calling of the one whom it was to 
adorn. Church lace had almost universally, a close 
back-ground, with the signs of the Trinity, the Apos- 
tles, or the reigning Pontiff, in relief. 

Napoleon wore a cravat of Venetian point, decor- 
ated with bees, his own cipher, and had a scarf of 
point d’Alencon, powdered over in the same manner, 
made for the Empress Marie Louise. When Queen 
Victoria was married, she wore a veil of Honiton, her 
favorite lace, and the Princess Royal (the dowager 
Empress of Germany), wore at her marriage a veil of 
the same exquisite lace, designed in medallions, and 
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PATTERN NO. 16,—Torchon Lace, Insertion. Size, about one and one half Inches 
in Width. 


PATTERN NO. 22,—Torchon Lace, Insertion. Size, about one and one half Inches 
in Width. 
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PATTERN NO, 30,—Honiton Lace, Edging* Size, about three Inches in Width. 
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carrying the national flowers, the Rose, Shamrock and 
Thistle. In all of these countries, not the poor alone 
for a living, but the wealthy ladies for the pleasure 
they derive from it, devote themselves to lace-making, 
leaving the cares of their households to servants. 


hese laces are all woven with bobbins, upon weav- 
ing cushions or small hand looms, and differ from 
knitted and crocheted laces, in the fact that they are 
woven from many threads, and will not ravel out, 
while knitted and crocheted laces are made from a sin- 
gle or at most, two threads, and can be easily raveled, 
besides being coarse and undesirable for anything ex- 
cept the commonest use, while the beautiful woven 
laces made in every degree of fineness, from thread of 
coarsest numbers, to those as filmy,as a cobweb, are 
woven into a thousand and one beautiful designs, and 
can be used for every known purpose, for which lace 
is used. 

Many inquiries have been made in this country, from 
time to time, regarding the method of making these 
laces, none of which to our knowledge, up to 1902 
had been satisfactorily answered, although they were 
regularly sold by all lace dealers, and department stores 
throughout the United States. Since then, however, 
the lace making art has become a very popular one 
among the American ladies. Full particulars of its 
introduction here will be found in the next and suc- 
ceeding chapters. 
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PATTERN NO. 32,—Braid Guipure Lace, Edging. Size, about,three and'one- 
half Inches in Width. 
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Introduction. N the early spring of 1901, a young 
of man of an inventive turn of mind 


Lace Making was walking down Clark Street, in 
Into America Chicago, and while passing a prom- 
inent museum, noticed a large crowd of people col- 
lected in frontrof the place. Curiosity prompted him, 
as it had the others, to investigate, and he saw on 
exhibition, in the window, a woman, evidently a for- 
eigner, weaving lace on a primitive “cushion.” The 
lace while of simple design, was beautiful, and the 
interest manifested by the crowd of people looking 
on, “most of whom were women,” was almost beyond 
belief. ‘That beautiful lace, real lace, could be thus 
produced seemed at first glance, almost incredible to 
the on-lookers, but they could not dispute the evidence 
of their own eyes. ‘The ladies, especially, were loud in 
their praise of the work, and expressed their anxiety 
to undertake it themselves, but they could get no satis- 
faction from the foreign lady, or the management of 
the museum. 


The interest manifested by these ladies, and their 
inability to get any information regarding the beauti- 
ful work, made a deep impression upon the young 
man, and he decided then and there, that possibly here 
was an opportunity to supply a long felt want, and ac 
the same time, make a reputation and fortune for hin- 
self. He at once began to make inquiries regarding 
the method of lace weaving, where lace came from, and 
the amount used annually, in this country. Investiga- 
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tion showed that while there is upwards of fifteen mil- 
q lion dollars’ worth of the lace used in this country each 
year, the art of making it was practically an unknown 
| one here, and the supply came entirely from European 


Alii | countries, and, that it was woven upon small hand 
HN NY looms, or what is known in those countries as weaving 
PRIMES “cushions,” or “pillows.” ‘The further he investigated, 


the more thoroughly he became convinced that lace- 
making would prove both a pleasant and fascinating 
pastime, a6 well as a money making occupation, for 
the ladies of America. 


His next move was to get acquainted with the “for- 
eign” lady, who was exhibiting at the museum, and 
learn the art himself; that was easier said than done, 
The Princess Lace Machine for the management of the museum would not let him 

Patented Nov. 24, 1903. communicate with the lady, or give him her address. 

Price $5.00 ———— | Persistence however, finally won the day. He secured 
| her address and called upon her at her home, and 

found her willing to teach him all she knew about the 
| beautiful art. 

Fle was an apt scholar, and soon became an expert 
lace weaver. He saw the defects in the cumbersome 
old-fashioned device she was using, and at once went 
to work getting up a neat little machine to take its 
place; a few months of experimenting, and he applied 
for a patent on the result of his labors, Tum Prrncxss 
Lace Macuine, which the United States Government 
granted him November 24th, 1903, an illustration of 


PATTERN NO 46,—Duchess Lace, Edging. Size, two and three quarter . s . 
iA, AE Me tg | which is shown on the opposite page. 
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PATTERN NO. 36,—Mechiin. Lace, Edging. Size, about two Inches in Width. 


PATTERN NO. 44,—Binche Lace, Edging. Size, about three Inches in Width. 


Size, about three and one 


PATTERN NO. 37,—Italtan Thread Lace, 
quarter Inches in 
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After completing his invention, he next set to work 
to devise a system of patterns and instructions, by 
which the art could be taught by mail. In this, he 
was also successful, and aided by the best lace-makers 
of Europe, he has improved and revised the system 
many times since then, until to-day, it is recognized 
as being the most complete method of instruction of 
its kind in the world, and what was once regarded as 
impossible by many of the most expert lace weavers, 
is to-day recognized as the only simple and practical 
method of instruction, and upwards of thirty-five 
thousand American women have successfully learned 
the art in this way. 


After completing the Princess Lack Macuing and 
devising a successful method of teaching the lace- 
making art by mail, his next step was the formation 
of a company to put it upon the market. Here 
another obstacle had to be surmounted, but it did 
not take long to convince men with money that 
there would be a great demand for these machines, 
and finally THe TorcHon Lack AND MERCANTILE 
CoMPANY was incorporated to manufacture and place 
them upon the market. Since then, upwards of 
thirty-five thousand machines have been sold, which 
fully vindicates the judgment of the young man, who 
so quickly saw and recognized the possibilities of in- 
troducing the lace-making art into America, and he 
has accomplished in five short years, what under ordi- 
nary methods would have required a life-time. 
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PATTERN NO. 42,—Valenciennes Lace. Edging; Size, about one Inch in Width. 


, 40,—Valenci Lace, Edging. Size, about one and one half 
PATTERN WO, 40 enc wai Pes ha dgtng. 
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PATTERN NO. 43,—Valenctennes Lace, Edging. Size, three Inches in Width. 
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Now, indulgent reader, we have given you, in brief, 
the history of lace-making, from its beginning to the 
present day, and the dates of its introduction into the 
principal countries of the world, and you are no doubt 
a lover of beautiful lace, or you would not have sent 
for this little béok; if so, and we take it for granted 
that it is so, you should be desirous of learning this 
beautiful art yourself, either for the pleasure it will 
afford you in making beautiful laces for your own use, 
or for the money you can make at it. 

It is a fat more fascinating work than embroidery, 
at which so many thousands of American ladies devote 
practically every moment of their spare time, and what 
is nicer than to wear beautiful filmy laces of exquisite 
designs, the work of your own hands, and which if 
purchased at any lace store, would cost you a small 
fortune, but which by making it yourself, costs you 
next to nothing, as the thread is practically your only 
expense, once you have a machine, and the cost of 
thread in a yard of lace is so small as to be hardly 
worth considering, and again, with what pride you can 
exhibit these beautiful laces to your friends and say 
that is my own work, I made it myself. 

To those who know nothing of the art, this would 
seem a little short of incredible, but seeing is believing, 
and how proudly you can prove to them you are mis- 
tress of the art, for with one of these little machines, 
you can show them the beautiful fabric forming be- 


fore their very eyes, and their skepticism will vanish as 
mist before the rising sun. 
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PATTERAW NO, 23.—Torchon Lace, Handkerchief Border. Size, 
about three Inches in Width. 
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PATTERN NO, 38.—Saxony Lace, Handkerchief Border. Size, 
about three Inches in Width. 


PATTERN NO, 41.— 
Valenciennes Lace, 
Edging. Size, about 
three quarters of an 
Inch in Width. 
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These laces have a regular market value as they 
are sold in every country where lace is used. In 
Europe, where they have heretofore been made, the 
work is not done in factories as is generally sup- 
posed, but in the homes of the weavers; some who 
possess industry and thrift, employ a number of girls 
to help them, which gives their homes the appearance 
of little factories. ‘The lace produced is sold to buyers 
who tour the lace-making districts for this purpose, 
they in turn selling to the exporter who ships to this 
and other countries. 

With the invention of the Princess Lace Machine, 
and the introduction of the art into America, however, 
the European lace makers will soon have to look else- 
where for a market for their laces. Upwards of 
thirty-five thousand American women are now making 
lace, some of them only for their own use, but others 
for the money they can make at it, and this in the 
short period of about four years, so it is reasonable to 
suppose that in ten years from now, the women of 
America will produce sufficient lace to supply the 
demand. 

The Princess Lace Machine is a vast improvement 
over the so-called “cushion or pillow,” used by Euro- 
pean lace makers; it simplifies the work and enables 
the operator to do in a few hours what would require 
days, under the old method. Woven laces of every” 
description can be made with the Princess Lace Ma- 
chine, such as Torchon, Cluny, Smyrna, Honiton, 
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PATTERN NO. A,—Cluny Lace, Cuff. Size, four and one half Inches Wide by 
eleven inches in Length. 


PATTERN NO. B —Cluny Lace, Collar. Size, about eleven by fourteen Inches 
Outside Measurement and four Inches Wide, 
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Guipure, Mechlin, Saxony, Valenciennes, Point 
d’Alencon, Duchess and many others, also collars, 
d’oyleys, center pieces, handkerchief borders, medal- 
lions, etc. In fact, anything in a woven lace which 
does not exceed six and one-half inches in width. We 
could, if space permitted, show many beautiful designs 
of each kind of lace, instead of only one or two of a 
kind, as we have done (with the exception of the 
Torchon and Cluny patterns). ‘To ao so, however, 
would require a volume many times the size of this, 
so we have confined our efforts to showing as large a 
number of the different kinds of lace as possible, in- 
stead of many patterns of the same kind, in order to 
give the reader an idea of the wide scope of work 
which can be done with the Princess Lace Machine. 


eH es 
Construction HE Princess Lace Machine is 
and Finish handsomely finished throughout; 
of the the bobbin-table is upholstered in a 


Machines fine quality of brocaded plush (either 
red or green). ‘The wood work is 
finished in black, and red enamel. ‘The iron parts are 
heavily nickel plated, and beautifully polished, and the 
bobbins are made of a fine quality of birch wood, 
handsomely finished. 
In size, the machines are about 14x16 inches square, 
by five inches high, and weigh when packed for ship- 
ment, a fraction less than seven pounds. ‘The picture 
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of the machine given on page 16, gives an accurate 
‘ representation of its appearance, when at work. It is, 
as the picture shows, a beautiful little machine and one 
which any lady can be proud to own. 

With each machine, we furnish free of extra 
charge, a set of bobbins, an assortment of twenty-two 
different patterns, a book of instruction and sample 
card of laces; ready for work. ‘The Book of Instruc- 
tion is arranged in a series of lessons, starting the 
learner with the grounds or weaves, which is the 
alphabet df lace-making, then beginning with the sim- 
plest patterns, and working up gradually step by step, 
to the more intricate ones, so the beginners are carried 
along by easy stages, until they have mastered the art 
completely, and can weave the most intricate patterns, 
with ease and precision. 


PATTERN NO. C,—Ciuny Lace, Stock. Size, about two Inches tn Width by Ten 


Inches in Length. 


se He SH 


HE, method of weaving lace upon 
Method of the Princess Machine, is sintblteity 
itself, and is as follows: ‘The pattern 

to be woven is placed upon the cylinder of the machine, 
the ends joined together, thus making it continuous. 
iI The bobbins are then wound with thread, leaving 
about six or eight inches of thread extending from the 
bobbins, the ends of the threads being tied together in 
pairs, which are pinned in on the numbered dots in 
PATTERN NO. D.—Cluny Lace, Doyley. Size, about seven Inches Square. the pattern, and which correspond with the printed 


) Weaving 
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PATTERN NO. 45,— Brussels Lace, Edging. Size, about two and three quarter 
Inches in Width. 


PATTERN NO. E,—Cluny Lace, Doyley. Size, about Seven Inches in Diameter. 
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instructions. After the required number of bobbins 
have been pinned on, everything is ready to begin 
weaving the lace, which is done by means of the bob- 
bins which are held in the hands of the operator, a 
pair in each hand, and are passed back and forth upon 
the bobbin-table from left to right, and from right to 
left, laying down the ones used and taking up others 
in their turn, according to directions. ‘The bobbins 
are numbered in pairs, always according to the places 
they occupy at the time of using, these movements 
being known as throws and consisting of the half- 
throw, whole-throw, cross twist cross, twist and close. 
These are the only movements of the bobbins and are 
very simple and easily learned, and are fully explained 
in the Book of Instruction, which is sent with the 
machine, 

The pins used are common pins such as are in 
every-day use, and vary in size according to the coarse- 
ness or fineness of the design. ‘The pins are placed in 
the numbered dots in the pattern according to direc- 
tions, and are removed from time to time from the 
back to the front of the pattern as the work progresses, 
the cylinder of the machine is revolved by hand, and 


‘the finished lace wound upon the reel at the back of 


the machine. About two inches of lace should be 
kept continually in the pins. If a mistake is made, 
it can always be easily corrected while in the pins, but 
not after it has passed through them. 

The Instruction Book which we send with each 
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machine gives full and complete directions for work- 
} ing each separate pattern, the number of bobbins re- 
quired, the size and kind of thread to use, etc., in fact, 
no point is left unexplained, and everything is made 
so plain and simple that anyone who carefully follows 
the directions can learn to make marketable lace with 
at most a few hours practice. 

It makes no difference what one’s previous occupa- 
tion may have been; they can become expert lace- 
weavers, if they carefully follow the directions. No 
teacher or personal instruction is required. In say- 
ing this, we speak from experience, as upwards of 
thirty-five thousand ladies living in different parts 
of the United States and Canada, have during the past 
few years, successfully learned the art from printed 
instructions. If needed, however, we are always ready 
to send supplemental instructions for any pattern, and 
when requested, we will send a worked sample of any 
lace, showing the manner of starting, etc., which if 
followed will enable anyone to overcome any obstacle 
they may encounter. 

Lace-weaving, after the first rudiments of the art 
is acquired, does not require the close application of 
embroidery or fine sewing, and for this reason is not 
x injurious to the eyes. We mention this fact as many 

ladies, having weak eyes, have written us upon this 
point. We have many customers who are troubled 
with weak eyes, who cannot do embroidery or fine 
sewing, yet they tell us they can work at lace-making 


PATTERN NO. F,—Lace Medallion. Size, four Inches in Width by eight and one- 
half Inches in Length. 


PATTERN NO, 6,—Lace Medallion. Size, about seven Inches in Width by nine 
Inches in Length. 
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PATTERN NO, 31,—Cluny Lace, Edging. 


Size, about three Inches in Width. 
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continuously, from day to day, without suffering the 
least ill effect from it. In fact, some go so far as to 
say they consider the work very restful to their eyes. 


The Princess Lace Machine is not automatic, as an 
automatic machine would never produce the beautiful 
lace which cam be made upon the “Princess.” Re- 
member, this is not an imitation in any sense of the 
word, but Rear Lack, equal in every respect to 
the finest imported hand made lace. In fact, we have 
lace in our office, woven upon the Princess Lace Ma- 
chine, which has been pronounced by experts, to be 
superior to any imported hand-made lace to be found 
in this city. 

These laces command a price many times higher 
than the cheap made imitation lace sold in many 
stores, and are not to be compared with them, in any 
way. Our laces find a ready market in all large stores, 
and wholesale houses, where the fine imported laces 
are sold. 

The speed with which these laces can be made de- 
pends upon the experience and proficiency of the 
operator, and on the pattern which is being woven. In 
lace-making, as in all other vocations, practice makes 
perfect, and the longer one has worked at it, the more 
proficient they will become, and of course, the more 
lace they can produce, in a stated length of time. 
There is, of course, a great difference in patterns, some 
being of open design, can be woven much faster than 
others which are closer and more intricate, but with 
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PATTERN NO. H,—Lace Medallion. Size, two and one half Inches in Width by 
four and one half Inches in Length. 


PATTERN NO. K,—Lace Medallion. Size, about five and one half Inches in Length 
by four Inches in Width. 
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sufficient practice, any pattern of lace can be woven 
rapidly enough to make the work profitable to those 
who desire to do it for pecuniary gain. ‘This we have 
fully demonstrated by practical tests, and the large 
number who are using these machines for this purpose, 
and who have’continued at the work regularly from 
year to year, is also evidence of the most convincing 
character that the work can be made profitable to all 
who wish to undertake it for such a purpose, and we 
have no hesitancy in assuring anyone of our belief 
that it will be found very profitable to them, and it has 
as previously explained the advantage of being a 
pleasant and fascinating work, and one at which entire 
or spare time can be devoted as desired. 


He 


LL of the Lace shown herein, was 
woven on the Princess Lace Ma- 
chine; as will be seen they range from the simplest to 
the most exquisite designs, and worth from a few 
cents to several dollars per yard. We have the work- 
ing patterns for each, which we carry in stock, and 
our Instruction Books give full and complete direc- 
tions for weaving them, and we are continually adding 
new designs. The making of patterns, however, is 
something which any lace-weaver can easily do after a 
little experience has been acquired at the work. Any 
pattern can be varied according to the taste of the 
weaver, and new designs originated by combining the 


Patterns 


CRANE NTC 


GQ 


NAS 


PATTERN NO. L,—Lace Medallion. Size, about four Inches in Width by six 
nches in Length. 
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figures from different patterns. Laces can also be 
copied, and patterns made from them, which is easily 
done by anyone with very little experience. Our 
patterns are all made on heavy Manilla paper; they 
are tough and very durable, and will last for a long 
time. ‘They will eventually wear out, however, with 
steady use, but it will never be necessary to purchase 
a second pattern of the same kind, as duplicates can 
be made at any time by simply putting a piece of pat- 
tern paper around the cylinder of the machine, under 
the pattern‘ while in use, which will give a perfect 
reproduction. Patterns can also be easily changed in 
a few moments; all that is necessary to do so, is to 
cut off the threads, remove the pins, and take the lace 
from the reel, then remove the pattern and put on 
another, tie the ends of the bobbin threads together 
in pairs, and pin in on the pattern and begin weaving. 
It can all be done in a few moments. 


ey He 
Thread for 


L HE thread used in making lace 
are should: be linen; the brand which 
Making ; ; 

we use mostly, is Barbour’s Irish 

Flax; this thread we have put up expressly for us, at 
the mills, and carry a full assortment of sizes in stock, 
at all times, and can supply same at 10 cents per spool 
or skein, postage prepaid, or it can be purchased in 
spools, at almost all the larger stores throughout the 
country, where linen thread is sold. The cost of thread 
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in a yard of lace is a very small item, as one spool or 
skein will make many yards of the medium patterns, 
and a supply of fifty cents worth, will last for quite 
a length of time. 

Beautiful lace can be made with silk thread, either 
in the black or’ other colors. Woolen thread is also 
used at times, in making what is known as Yak Lace. 
Linen laces, however, are what is mostly used, and the 
only kind for which there is a regular demand, so the 
linen thread, is the only kind we carry in stock. We 
have this, however, in both the domestic and imported 
brands. Our imported thread is of Belgian make, and 
comes only in the finer grades. 
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A Money HAT the lace-making art is a 
Maker beautiful one is conceded by all. 
It is interesting and fascinating, and a 

money saver to all who use lace; and what woman 
does not? But it has another, and to many, a more 
interesting side. It is a money making art, par excel- 
lence, for to those who wish to devote their time to it 
for this purpose, especially for ladies who live at home, 
and who cannot go out to work, and who are desirous 
of making money. To all such it offers an opportunity 
seldom met with, as these laces meet with a ready 
sale wherever lace is used, and we will contract with 
anyone who wishes to do so, to purchase all lace sent 
us, as we have a department for the purchase and sale 
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of lace, and are always glad to have our customers 
send their laces to us. We will take it in any quantities 
from one yard upwards at a time and pay cash for 
same as soon as received. A list of prices which we 
pay for the different patterns illustrated herein will be 
sent upon application. i 
Many so-called opportunities to make money at 
home have been offered to American women in the last 
few years, by irresponsible concerns whose only object 
was to get a deposit of some kind from their cus- 
tomers. Here, however, is something which is REAL. 


Portion of Main Office, Torchon Lace and Mercantile Co., showing 
correspondence department, with Stenographers at work. 
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“There is no humbug about this,” for there is a ready 
market for all the lace which can be produced, for 
many years to come; and our Company is a responsible » 
one, which fact can be readily ascertained by investi- 
gation. 

As previously .stated herein, there is upwards of 
fifteen million dollars worth of lace consumed in this 
country every year, nearly all of which is imported, 
and on which a duty of sixty per cent on the dollar 
has to be paid; this duty, together with the profits 
made by: the ‘dealers in Europe, who sell to the im- 
porters, and the freights, brokerage charges, etc., makes 
the lace cost the dealers here practically double what 
the weavers in Europe get for them. 

With this advantage over their foreign sisters, the 
ladies of America are finding the weaving of these 
laces a very profitable occupation, and after one has 
acquired a little practice, a nice income can be made at 
it, and it is a pleasant and dainty occupation for any 
refined woman, and one at which entire or spare time 
can be devoted as desired. 

Even an hour or two a day, can be profitably 
employed at the work. To ladies living at home, 
who have their household duties -to attend to, it 
offers a chance to employ their spare moments 
profitably; to school teachers, clerks and others 
whose occupations keep them busy during the day, 
it offers a chance to spend an hour or so during 
the evening, both pleasantly and profitably. In fact, if 
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offers to almost every woman, no matter what her 
position may be, a chance to employ a few spare hours 
each week, pleasantly and profitably, which would 
otherwise be lost. Many of our customers, who have 
purchased these machines, have written us expressing 
their gratitude for providing them with profitable em- 
ployment, which they could have obtained in no other 
way, and saying they considered it the greatest boon 
ever offered to the women of America. 

When we first placed the Princess Lace Machine 
upon the market, we had no thought of the money- 


Sectional View of Main Office, Torchon Lace and Mercantile Co. 
Order and Accounting Department. 
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making possibilities it would offer; our object was to 
give every woman a chance to make her own lace, so 
that all could wear beautiful and expensive lace, at a 
less cost than they could purchase the cheap made 
imitations. 

But with the*introduction of the Princess Lace 
Machine, we began to receive inquiries from our 
customers, asking what prices they should charge for 
lace, as they had orders from friends and dealers, who 
wanted to purchase it, and from others who lived in 
country placés and had no market for their product, 
or who did not want their neighbors and friends to 
know they were making lace for profit, asking where 
they could sell their surplus, and if we would purchase 
it. : 

This eventually resulted in our establishing a de- 
partment for the purchase of lace, as we soon found we 
could easily sell all the lace we could secure, for both 
the wholesale and retail dealers were glad to buy it 
from us. Soa scale of prices was soon arranged, by 
which our customers could be paid the very highest 
price for their product. 

Many poor girls and women, dependent upon their 
own efforts for support, have found in the possession 
of these little machines, the long looked for oppor- 
tunity of making money in the privacy of their own 
homes, and in employing spare time profitably, which 
would otherwise be lost. 

Thousands and thousands of letters have been re- 
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ceived by us, from purchasers of these little machines, 
praising them in the highest terms, and which sub- 
stantiate and prove every claim we have made for 
them. ‘These letters are all on file in our offices, and 
will be gladly shown to anyone who will call upon us. 

We want to place one or more of our Princess Lace 
Machines in every home, the same as the sewing ma- 
chine, and we believe they will be found every bit as 
useful, if not more so. As a money making proposi- 


Corner of Lace Making Department, Weaving Lace upon Princess 
Lace Machines. 
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tion, we do not believe they have an equal, and in this 
respect, one of them should be more valuable to the 
woman who wants to make money than a sewing 
machine, and the work is a fascinating and pleasant 
one, and you do not have to hunt for a market for 
your product. It is something which every woman, 
young or old, should possess. It does not require a 
large space in which to keep it, as it can be laid away 
in any corner, cupboard, or convenient receptacle when 
not in use,“and weighing as it does, less than seven 
pounds, it can be taken to a neighbor’s house, to work 
on while making a visit, or packed into a trunk and 
taken on a journey, to be used whenever a few mo- 
ments or hours can be found for the purpose. In fact, 
it has every advantage to recommend it to both the 
woman who lives at home, and those who travel, also 
to the woman of leisure, and to those who wish to 
make money. With these advantages in its favor 
every woman should own one of them. 


ee 
F; 4 T is now almost five years since 
Ie ae we first placed the Princess Lace 
of Success 


Machine upon the market, so it is no 
longer an experiment. Upwards of thirty-five thou- 
sand machines are in use throughout the United 
States, Canada and Mexico and the purchasers will 
bear evidence to the fact that they are all that is claimed 
for them. Many women who formely wore cheap 
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imitation laces, now wear only the most valuable kinds, 
the product of their own hands, woven upon Princess 
Lace Machines, and at almost no cost to themselves, 
excepting the work of making it, which was a labor 
of love, delightful and fascinating. 

One thing which has helped us greatly in introduc- 
ing the Princess Lace Machine and selling the large 
number we have, is the popular price we sell them 
for; of course, the profit we make upon each machine 
is very small, and it is only by selling large numbers 
of them, that we are enabled to sell them at the very 
low price we do. Many people have asked us. how it 
was that we could sell the machine at so low a price 
as five dollars; they thought it would be cheap at 


Sectional View, Showing Corner of Shipping Room, Torchon 
Lace and Mercantile Company. 
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double the price, which is true. We manufacture them 
in large numbers, however, and can in this way, do so 
at a price which would be impossible by making them 
in small lots. Our object, when we first placed the 
machine upon the market was to do so at a price which 
would bring it within the reach of every woman, be- 
lieving that by doing so, we could place one in almost 
every home in America, and in this way, build up a 
profitable business on the numbers sold, although the 


‘profit, on each machine is very small. ‘That our ideas 


were right,/is proven by the vast number we have 
already sold, and the way the business is growing. 


Our business record is one which we are very proud 
of; the business has been built up from a very small 
beginning, by honest methods and fair dealing, sell- 
ing an article which almost every woman needs, and 
selling it at a price which all can afford to pay. 

From a small beginning, our business has grown 
steadily and the number of machines sold each year 
has more than doubled those of the previous year. If 
the machine did not possess the merit we claim for it, 
this would be impossible. 

There is another point which we desire to bring 
to your attention, and that is, WE GIVE WITH KACH 


MACHINE SOLD, A POSITIVE AND BINDING GUARANTEE TO 


PROMPTLY REFUND THE MONEY PAID US FOR IT, IN CASE 
If SHOULD NOT PROVE TO BE EXACTLY AS REPRESENTED. 


This guarantee, has been given with upwards of 


thirty-five thousand machines already sold, and the 
fact that we have never had to refund a single dollar 
is proof conclusive that the machine is all we claim for 


_ it, even if we had not received the thousands of com- 


plimentary letters previously referred to. 

Regarding our responsibility, will say, our company 
is incorporated under the laws of the State of Missouri, 
and we have ample capital to make good every prom- 
ise made by us, and we refer to both Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s Mercantile Agencies, who can give full and 
complete information regarding us. We will also be 
pleased to give both bank and commercial references 
upon request; also the names of customers in different 
states, who are using Princess Lace Machines, to whom 
you can write for information if you wish to do so. 

Any of the magazines, who carry our advertisements 
will also inform you that we are a trust worthy and 
responsible company, in fact, they would not accept 
our advertisements if we were not. We court the full- 
est and freest investigation of both our company and 
the Princess Lace Machine, knowing that it will result 
in your sending us an order for a machine, if you are 
at all interested in the beautiful art of lace-making. 

Trusting you will decide to favor us with your 
order for one of the machines, and assuring you that 
it will have prompt and careful attention as soon as 
received, we are, ; 

Respectfully, 


TorcHON LACE AND MERCANTILE COMPANY. 
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HOW TO ORDER 


N remitting money, it is always best 

| to send either Post Office or Ex- 

press Money Order, Registered 

Letter, or Bank Draft. Any of 

the above methods of sending 

money is perfectly safe and it can 
be sent at our risk. 

Machines, unless ordered in lots of six or 
more at a time, are always sent by express, 
so Avhere possible to do so, give the name of 
the express company you wish the machine 
sent by; and in case there is no express of- 
fice in your town, give the name of your 
nearest express office. When six or more 
machines are ordered at a time, we ship 
them by freight, unless otherwise ordered. 

When writing us, always give your ad- 
dress in full, no matter how often you have 
written us before. Also be sure and write 
your name plainly. Some people forget to 
sign their names, while others forget to give 
their address. In such cases (which are of 
almost daily occurrence), we can only wait 
until we receive complaints from the parties, 
before answering their letters or filling their 
orders. 

By observing the above instructions, much 
trouble and annoyance will be saved. Ad- 
dress all communications, 


TORCHON LACE & MERCANTILE CoO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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